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The Alcohol Problem 


A new statement concerning measures to control and reduce the evil effects of beverage alcohol, with 
particular reference to the wartime situation, was made by the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council on November 27. 


The full text of the Executive Committee’s statement 
reads as follows: 


In wartime there are certain tendencies toward increased 
consumption of beverage alcohol, and also an aggravation 
of the problem of drunkenness. These tendencies have 
been reported in numerous expressions of concern by many 
churches and other responsible civic groups. Drunken- 
ness presents us with important physical, social and psy- 
chological problems. Medical opinion has emphasized the 
importance of these problems. The Church, above and 
beyond these factors, recognizes moral issues in connec- 
tion with the use of beverage alcohol, and its own obliga- 
tions to consider and recommend proper educational, 
legislative and other social measures. 


Therefore BE IT RESOLVED, 


(1) That there should be federal legislation enabling the 
President and the Secretaries of War and of the Navy 
to use the federal law enforcement agencies to deal with 
the problem of drunkenness and to control the distribu- 
tion of beverage alcohol, whenever the local law enforce- 
ment agencies have failed in effectiveness in any com- 
munity, area or premises, near military establishments or 
establishments engaged in war production. 


(2) That there should be further governmental action 
reducing the volume of beverage alcohol available for 
consumption, along with many other consumer’s goods, 
by diverting raw materials and supplies, and thus freeing 
labor and productive and distributive capacity. 


(3) That legislatures of the states permitting the sale of 
beverage alcohol should strictly regulate, and decrease, 
the hours when it may be sold, both by package and for 
consumption on the premises, the hours and intervals to 
be chosen in the light of British experience with this effec- 
tive method of reducing consumption and increasing in- 
dustrial efficiency. 


(4) That the federal and state governments should gen- 
erally adopt tax programs that encourage the dilution of 
proof spirits and fortified wines, thus presenting an 
incentive of reduced taxation to distributors, and thereby 
reducing the total volume of alcohol consumption. 


(5) That the federal and state governments should extend, 
or begin, programs of education for the general public as 


to the nature of beverage alcohol and its effects on human 
life, through their public health and allied agencies. 


(6) That the churches should undertake a renewed edu- 
cational program of their own with reference to the nature 
of beverage alcohol and its effects on human life. 


Since the repeal of the Prohibition Amendment the 
temperance forces have felt hampered by a slackening of 
fervor on the part of the churches, not merely with 
reference to prohibition but with reference to the possi- 
bility of bringing the liquor traffic under any effective 
controls. Many churches whose pulpits were once freely 
accessible to temperance leaders in the days of the 
prohibition campaign, came to manifest a certain coolness 
which was not conducive to the maintenance of a vigorous 
propaganda. In this respect the churches have tended to 
reflect the popular mood. 

Latterly, however, a change of attitude is apparent 
throughout the country. A Gallup poll reported in Feb- 
ruary of this year indicated that 55 per cent of the people 
were dissatisfied with present liquor controls and that 36 
per cent were actually ready to vote for national prohibi- 
tion. This indicated a marked change in sentiment as 


compared with 1936. 


Alcohol and the Armed Forces 


The crux of the matter at present is the policy to be 
maintained among the armed forces. 

The Anti-Canteen Law of February 2, 1901, has never 
been repealed. It reads: “the sale of or dealing in beer, 
wine, or any intoxicating liquors by any person in any 
post exchange or canteen or Army transport or upon any 
premises used for military purposes by the United States, 
is prohibited. The Secretary of War is hereby directed 
to carry the provisions of this section into full force and 
effect.” 

The Maverick bill, H.R. 11,300, introduced April 2, 
1936, proposed the repeal of the 1901 law, substituting 
for it the provision that the Secretary of War should 
prescribe regulations for the sale of beer, wine, and intoxi- 
cating liquors in any Army post or any place used for 
military purposes. But in “dry” states such sale would 


be only to military personnel. 
This proposal was recommended by the War Depart- 
ment and approved by the Military Affairs Committee of 


the House. However, it was never taken up by the House 
and died with the adjournment of that Congress. 

The Judge Advocate General of the Army issued an 
opinion (March 27, 1933, and March 31, 1933) in which 
he said: 

“.. 3.2 per cent beer legalized by the Act of Congress 
of March 22, 1933... and declared by Congress to be 
non-intoxicating, may be sold at commissaries and post 
exchanges if and when the Secretary of War shall so 
decide, and under such regulations as he may prescribe. 
.. . Statutory prohibitions against the sale of intoxicating 
liquor could have no application to the sale of 3.2 per cent 
beer authorized under the Act of March 22, 1933, since 
by congressional fiat that beverage is made non-intoxi- 
cating.” 

In consequence, Army regulations permit the sale of 
beer and wine of not more than 3.2 per cent alcohol 
content, but it is not allowed in camps located in “dry” 
states or districts. 

Under the present law intoxicating liquors cannot be 
admitted or used on board any ship or aircraft except 
for medical purposes. Introduction, possession, or use of 
alcoholic liquors for drinking purposes or for sale is 
prohibited within naval canteens, marine barracks, naval 
stations and other places ashore under the jurisdiction of 
the Navy Department which are located in states, terri- 
tories or insular possessions in which the possession or 
use of such liquors for drinking purposes is not permitted 
by law. 

A Navy General Order stipulates the following: “The 
possession and use of intoxicating liquors for beverage 
purposes at shore establishments under the jurisdiction 
of the Navy Department shall be confined to officers’ 
quarters, officers’ messes, and officers’ clubs.” Some ex- 
ceptions are allowed. 

Early in 1941 the late Senator Sheppard of Texas 
introduced S. 860 which would forbid, with substantial 
penalties, commerce in “alcoholic liquors, including beer, 
ale, or wine,” at all military establishments or within 
areas “reasonably near such establishments,” as designated 
by the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy. 
The Committee on Military Affairs reported it without 
recommendation. As their report they printed a letter from 
Secretary Stimson criticizing the liquor sections of the 
bill and approving the fourth section on prostitution 
(later adopted in revised form as the May Act). Secretary 
Stimson declared that the present policy of the Army, 
described above, has resulted in a higher degree of tem- 
perance among Army personnel than in civilian commu- 
nities or in the Army during national prohibition. He 
stressed the importance of avoiding measures that would 
he regarded by men in the services as discriminatory in 
that restrictions were imposed on them from which the 
civilian population was exempt. 

S. 860 has been debated in both Houses from time to 
time but has never been brought to a vote. The Rees 
3ill (T1.R. 3371), introduced about the same time would 
revive the 1917 ban on the sale of beverage alcohol, 
including beer, ale and wine, to men in uniform within 
continental United States, and also forbid “the presence 
of any intoxicating or spirituous liquors at military estab- 
lishments.” The Shafer bill (H.R. 3323) would forbid 
the sale to men in uniform of liquor of more than 3.2 
per cent alcohol content, thus restoring the limit set in 
March, 1933. The Russell bill (H.R. 3746) would limit 
it to 1.0 per cent. Senator Lee’s amendment, proposing 
to enact in substance the Sheppard bill as a rider to the 
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recently enacted draft law, was rejected by Congress, 

The hours during which alcoholic drinks, except beer, 
may be sold to service men on the West Coast will be 
sharply limited by regulations issued by Lieut. Gen. John 
L. DeWitt. After December 10, intoxicating liquors will 
be sold to men in uniform only from five p.m. to midnight 
“in establishments where liquor is served on the premises” 
and from five to eight p.m. for consumption off the 
premises. These regulations apply to California, Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada and Utah, the 
states within the Western Defense Command. The gen. 
eral public was asked “to assist in the protection of all 
service personnel and civilian workers in war industries 
from alcoholic excesses.” It would appear that, aside 
from discipline imposed upon the service men themselves, 
this order will depend for its enforcement upon voluntary 
compliance on the part of the sellers of intoxicating 
liquors since authority to compel compliance on the part 
of civilians is not provided by law. 

It is reported that this represents a compromise between 
the Army and the Navy. Early in the war the sale of 
intoxicants to soldiers in that area was limited to four 
hours a day, from six to ten p.m. But the Navy officers 
argued that since the sailors were at sea for long periods, 
during which they were under a bone-dry regime, they 
should be allowed to drink when they pleased during 
their shore leaves. The present compromise agreement 
extends the hours during which soldiers may buy intoxi- 
cants and shortens them for sailors. 


Trends in Liquor Consumption 


There are indications that the trends in alcoholic liquor 
traffic over a period of years in different countries are 
closely correlated. Statistics gathered from Germany, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden 
show that the per capita consumption of “absolute alco- 
hol” from wine, beer and spirits in each of these countries 
tended to decrease from about 1901 to 1930. (The con- 
sumption for the war years from 1914 to 1918 is not 
included here.) About 1932 consumption began to rise 
sharply again. In Germany, Great Britain and_ the 
Netherlands it was, by last reports available, far below 
the lowest previous figure since the turn of the century. 
For Norway and Sweden the decrease in per capita 
consumption has not been so great. But it was consider- 
ably lower for the first years for which data are available 
than in Germany or Great Britain, and is now about 
equal to that of the latter countries. The Netherlands 
had in 1938 the lowest per capita consumption of these 
countries. France does not show the same decrease.? 

War and liquor, Mars and Bacchus, as Dr. Abraham 
Meyerson has said, have “a strong mutual affinity.” There 
is statistical support for this. To take one example, 
alcoholic admissions to Bellevue Hospital in New York 
had been falling off sharply after 1909. With some 
interruption the general trend continued until 1917. In 
1918 there was a sharp rise which continued in 1919, 
With 1920, when national prohibition took effect, an 
enormous drop occurred. In the United Kingdom (Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales and North Ireland) the initial 
effect of the first World War appears to have been to 
increase the amount of drinking in the male population 
of liquor-consuming age. What is perhaps more signifi- 
cant, the ratio of alcohol from distilled spirits to alcohol 


1New York Times, November 27, 1942. 
H. W., and Jellinek, E. M. Alcohol Explored, 
p. 71-3. 
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beer in the total consumption rose sharply during the 
years 1914-18. Psychiatrists would probably agree that 
in the absence of mitigating factors the strain incident to 
war has a tendency to increase alcohol consumption. 

But to gain any adequate impression of trends in alcohol 
consumption a long range view is necessary. Statistics 
have been compiled for the United States covering the 

ears 1870 to 1900 by five-year periods, and from 1900 
to 1940 (omitting the prohibition years) by one-year 
periods.* Absolute per capita alcohol consumption de- 
clined to 1880, then rose fairly consistently until 1907. 
From then until 1918 the high rate was sustained, with 
fluctuations. After the prohibition interlude, reported 
consumption of absolute alcohol was at a point far below 
that of 1870. From 1935 to 1937 the curve is sharply up- 
ward. After a two-year recession the upward trend was 
resumed in 1940, Per capita consumption in the United 
States in 1940 was about the same as that for which the 
latest figures are available for Sweden and Germany, 
slightly higher than for Great Britain, and considerably 
higher than for Norway and the Netherlands. 

It should be said that these figures show output, or 
“apparent consumption,” and do not disclose the extent 
of replacement of stocks following the resumption of legal 
production and sale of liquor in the United States after 
the repeal of prohibition. 

One fact stands out. The common assumption that the 
liquor traffic in the entire United States has totally recov- 
ered its former proportions is erroneous. The absolute 
per capita alcohol consumption, in U. S. gallons, in 1910 
was 1.72 and in 1940, 1.15. In spite of increases in con- 
sumption in recent years, the old days have not returned 
and defeatism with reference to the reduction of the 
liquor traffic does not seem to be warranted. 


Liquor Arrests, 1932-41 
The Official Crime Reports of the FBI from 1933 to 


1942 show clear trends for violation of liquor laws, 
driving while intoxicated, and drunkenness. As might 
be expected, arrests for violation of liquor laws dwindled 
rapidly after the repeal of prohibition. In 1937, however, 
the rate per 100,000 of population shot up again to a 
peak nearly as high as in 1932 (165.8 in 1932, 61.4 in 
1936, and 162.3 in 1937). It dropped to 17.2 in 1941. 
Arrests for driving while intoxicated rose from 65.7 per 
100,000 in 1932 to 241.3 in 1937. In 1938 there was a 
sharp drop to 156.4 per 100,000. Since then there was 
a gradual trend downward to 102.7 in 1940 with a sharp 
rise to 336.2 in 1941. Arrests for drunkenness per 100,000 
of population follow much the same curve: 831.1 in 1932; 
2,765.3 in 1938; 1,593.7 in 1940; 3,240.6 in 1941. 

Thus it appears that drunkenness and drunken driving 
have become more serious problems at the very time when 
the nation has been girding itself for sober thought and 
action. 


Fatal Motor Accidents 


It would be gratuitous to seek to establish a definite 
causal relationship between the trend of the liquor traffic 
and that of motor accidents. Many factors are involved. 
Yet in the light of the conclusion reported by the Na- 
tional Safety Council that alcohol is a factor in one out 
of five fatal motor accidents, the rapid rise in such 
accidents per capita over a period of years cannot be 


8 Jellinek, E. M., in Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
September, 1942. 


4 Haggard, H. W., and Jellinek, E. M. Alcohol Explored, p. 70. 
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ignored when the national cost of the liquor traffic is 
being considered.? The question is not in this case one 
of the efficacy of prohibition as against a license system. 
The curve rose sharply between 1920 and 1931, dropped 
in 1932, rose to a high point in 1937, then fell off sharply 
and began climbing in 1940, almost reaching the 1937 level 
in 1941. The point is that liquor is an important factor 
in what is manifestly a major and growing national 
problem. The New York Times reported on July 28, 


1942, on the basis of official figures for the State of New 
York that license revocations tor drunken driving during 
the first six months of the present year showed an increase 
of 15 per cent over the same period in 1941. 


Liquor and Food Conservation 


The manufacture of distilled spirits has been virtually 
stopped as a measure of food conservation. However, 
the supplies in bonded warehouses are estimated to be 
sufficient to meet the anticipated demand for several 
years to come. The manufacture of beer continues. The 
question of public policy becomes acute when the use of 
manpower, rolling stock, motor vehicles, and especially 
tires in the transportation of liquor is balanced against 
the demand which essential war services place on these 
resources. The Methodist Board of Temperance cites 
the figure 1,294,233 tons as the amount of food grains 
used in making beer in the fiscal year 1940. The obvious 
retort to the citing of production statistics is that we have 
had a huge harvest and a record carry over of wheat; 
yet the prospect of having to provide food relief to 
500,000,000 hungry people after the war ends, seems to 
put on the defenders of unrestricted beer production a 
heavy burden of proof. Not only human foodstuffs but 
feed grains are vital in the post-war program. 

The persistent question with reference to beer produc- 
tion and to the sale of all liquors in wartime is how 
much interference with long-established drinking habits 
the populace, including the armed forces, can be induced 
to accept.. The proposals contained in the Federal Coun- 
cil’s statement printed on page 1 look in the direction of 
curtailing the liquor traffic both through legislation and 
by appeal to intelligence and a cooperative spirit. 


What Has Been Learned About Controls? 


It is a matter of common knowledge that in 1920 low 
points were reached in the various indices of the liquor 
traffic. This was the year when national prohibition 
under the Volstead Act took effect. The drop in figures 
of arrests for drunkenness, in alcoholism as a factor in 
dependency and in disease, and similar indices was so 
striking that few people seem to have given thought to 
the possibility that in some measure such achievements 
are possible in the absence of national prohibition. While 
the question of prohibition is one of policy which has to 
be dealt with on its merits a recent statistical study has 
furnished much reason for confidence in the efficacy of 
other controls in the absence of prohibitory legislation. 

A noteworthy achievement was scored by the British 
government in reducing the consumption of liquor during 
the first World War. The hours of sale for licensed 
liquor premises and “pubs” were reduced at one stroke 
from 19% hours in London and 16 and 17 hours else- 
where to 5% hours throughout the country. Nine p.m. 
was made the closing hour. The time for sales off the 
premises was limited to 2% hours a day with no such sale 


5 National Safety Council, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Accident Facts, 1942. 
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on Saturday and Sunday. 


Not only so, but there was 
progressive dilution of spirits and a sharp limitation on 


treating. Under these controls the consumption of beer 
was cut to almost two-thirds between 1913 and 1918 and 
consumption of spirits by more than one-half. Convic- 
tions for drunkenness were reduced by 84.6 per cent in 
I*ngland and Wales between those years. 

The most impressive thing about this reduction in 
liquor consumption is that the effects of wartime regula- 
tion have not been lost; much of the gain then achieved 
has been maintained. The drinking habits of the people 
manifestly have been changed. The number of licensed 
premises in England and Wales in 1917 was 88,700 and in 
1939 it was only 73,900. Per capita consumption in the 
United Kingdom in 1917 was 27 gallons of beer and 6.7 
gallons of spirits. In 1938 the figures were 14.2 and 0.21 
respectively. Per capita of population over i8 years of 
age (roughly the liquor-drinking age) the figures were 
2.89 and 1.65 respectively. If a correction be made for 
the number of males who were actually out of the country 
due to the war in 1917 it appears that the lessened con- 
sumption of liquor was in considerable part due to the 
reduction in the resident male population. Even making 
allowance for that, however, a substantial reduction in 
liquor consumption occurred which, as previously noted, 
indicated a change in the habits of the people which 
continued after the war. Convictions for drunkenness in 
England and Wales dropped between the years of the 
beginnings of the two wars from 5.4 per thousand of the 
population to 1.3 per thousand. 

All this seems to have been accomplished without any 
other interference than the drastic regulations referred to 
and a great increase in liquor taxation. Since the present 
war began the British government has not introduced any 
further legislative restrictions on liquor sales and has 
refused to prohibit treating or to interfere further with 
the drinking habits of the people except to the extent 
deemed necessary to conserve the food supply and to raise 
revenue. 

Yandell Henderson, professor emeritus of physiology, 
Yale University, suggests in a letter to the New York 
Times of November 29 that taxes on alcohol might well 
be radically increased and the required strength of dis- 
tilled spirits lowered. Dritish experience, he notes, shows 
that reducing the strength of the liquor makes for less 
abuse of it. Under war conditions it would not lead to 


The Wartime Agencies of the Churches 


We print below brief accounts of the work of the several interchurch wartime agencies based upon 
information furnished by their offices. 


Foreign Relief Appeals in the Churches 


The Committee on Foreign Relief Appeals in the 
Churches is jointly appointed by the Federal Council of 
Churches and the Foreign Missions Conference. It cor- 
relates the supporting function of 22 denominations with 
the administrative service of eight Christian agencies. 

Each year the agencies present detailed statements of 
their fields of service, the needs faced and the service to be 
rendered. ‘The Committee studies the requests for church 
support and approves a total “asking” of the denomina- 
tional committees. These each have their appropriate 
plans for securing the response of their church members. 
So far it has not proved possible to synchronize these 
appeals to local churches and gain the power of united 
endeavor. This year, in cooperation with the United 
Church Canvass, for the first time national publicity can 
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increased bootlegging, for copper, which is essential fq 
stills, is unobtainable. 


The Importance of Education 


It is a matter of common remark that after man 
decades of educational efforts on the part of the churchel 
emphasis was so generally shifted in the second decade qi 
the century to political efforts to end the liquor traffic thal 
educational work suffered. The experience of the natioglf 
with national prohibition served to emphasize afresh the 
necessity of developing attitudes and habits on the part off 
the whole people consistent with any legislative methodgal 
proposed. That a redoubling of educational effort is now 
indicated would go without saying. If the measures reg 
ommended to the national government in the Federal 
Council’s new statement are to be adopted it seems cleag 
that the government, which is assuming an increasing 
degree of responsibility for education, might consistently 
encourage state governments in developing broad educa 
tional programs concerning the effects of alcohol og 
human life and the necessity of applying rigid controls tal 
the liquor traffic. There is ample precedent in the work 
of government departments and bureaus for the furnishing 
of informational material, particularly the results of 
research, that would be invaluable for the purpose. Thea 
Public Health Service, for example, might quite cons 
sistently with its increasing emphasis on public health 
education, extend its work, if authorized to do so byl 
Congress, into this important area. Such activity, offf 
course, in no sense lessens the responsibility of thea 
churches and other voluntary agencies. 

A study of drinking habits in the United States, res 
ported on good authority, shows that 60 per cent of the 
men and 30 per cent of the women 18 years of age and 
over use alcoholic liquor in some form. This indicatesi 
that 45 per cent of the population 18 years and over use™ 
alcoholic beverages. These figures of course include 
great variety of drinking habits all the way from actual 
addiction to occasional use. Recent studies make it very§ 
clear that what may properly be called alcoholism is 4 
disease which calls for a definite therapy in which the 
ministrations of religion may play an important partl¥ 


®Ley, H. A., Jr. Proc. Life Ext. Exam. 2: 57, 1940. Cited 
by Mr. Jellinek. 


7 See Information Service, April 25, 1942, “Alcohol Addiction—§ 
A Problem for the Church.” 


he given to this coordinated church program of relief for 
those who are victims of the war. 

The Committee’s function is not that of promoting aq 
united appeal for funds but of securing a practical working@ 
unity in program among the various interests to be related 
to a true Christian ministry of mercy to war sufferers. The 
Committee also deals with government and other agencies 
on behalf of the church interests. Its members are@ 
severally becoming more deeply concerned with plans forg 
relating the churches to the problems of reconstruction. 

For 1942-43 the Committee has approved a total appeal 
by the eight agencies for $1,545,000 to be supplied by@ 
the denominational committees with the expectation that@ 
this sum will make possible a Christian ministry tom 
5,000,000 people, at least, during the next year. 
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The Churches and Post-War Europe 

No single group has been established to deal with the 
relation of the churches to post-war reconstruction. Since 
anuary, 1942, several informal conferences have been 
held by church groups in the United States having a 
direct or implied relation to this matter. The conferences 
have been aimed at fact finding and have demonstrated 
something of the extent to which the church recognizes an 
obligation to carry forward a major service. 

The problems of feeding and physical reconstruction are 
assumed to be of such magnitude that governmental 
direction will be essential. But certain services should 
be rendered by the churches. Personnel in at least 
moderate numbers will be needed and must be suitably 
prepared. Any church program will need coordination if 
not actually united in its approach. It is evident that 
much effort will be required to help the European churches 
develop their own program within their national situa- 
tions and to enable their leadership to have such training 
as can be made available. Some of the nationals of 
Europe now in this country will undoubtedly prove of 
essential service in any such post-war program. 

Dr. Cavert’s recent visit to Europe established contact 
with church leaders there so that a beginning could be 
made in working out some of the problems. Further 
contact is most urgent if it can be arranged. Also contact 
with government officials in this country is basic in 
assuring the churches freedom to render their distinctive 
service in this field. 

It is expected that in the near future similar discussions 
and studies with regard to Asia will be undertaken in 
appropriate quarters. At the right time steps to organize 
this concern of the churches under proper auspices will he 
set forward. 

Army and Navy Chaplains 

The General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains 
was founded in 1917. It is an official cooperative agency, 
representing evangelical churches of the United States, 
for certifying ministers to the government for service as 
chaplains, for strengthening the ties between chaplains 
and the churches to which they belong, and for liaison 
between the churches and the government in matters af- 
fecting the spiritual welfare of men in service. At the 
present time the General Commission serves 29 denomi- 
nations in these ways, only two large Protestant groups 
(Lutheran and Southern Baptist) not being members. It 
is recognized by the War and Navy Departments as rep- 
resentative of Protestantism in general, but without 
prejudice to denominations not belonging. To some 
extent it serves to protect the government from demands 
made by less representative religious groups. 

During the nine months period ending August 31st the 
General Commission received and dealt with more than 
4,000 applications for the chaplaincy. Constant service 
has been rendered to the chaplaincy in general, and to 
individual chaplains. Important matters of government 
policy with regard to the chaplaincy have been deal with; 
at present for example, the Commission is seeking to 
obtain in the Navy the same advantageous set-up for 
religious work that the Army has. Many phases of 
Protestant religious life have been channeled to the chap- 
lains through the News Bulletin sent out to all Protestant 
chaplains and through a limited amount of visitation to 
chaplains at their posts. The Commission has had much 
to do with the setting up of an inclusive Protestant organi- 
zation in the Services—the Service Men’s Christian 
League. 
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The General Commission is a direct agency of the 
churches it represents, which in some cases are not mem- 
bers of the Federal Council. But the Council was instru- 
mental in setting up the Commission in 1917, has always 
aided and supported it since that time, and the Commis- 
sion works in close relationship to the Council. 


Japanese Resettlement 


With the outbreak of the war restrictions were imposed 
by the Department of Justice upon all Japanese in the 
United States. Because of increasing anti-Japanese preju- 
dice and fear of possible sabotage, the President, on 
February 19, gave to the War Department authority to 
remove from any designated military area any or all 
citizens as well as aliens. All persons of Japanese blood, 
including over 70,000 American-born citizens, were 
promptly ordered removed from the Pacific Coast states 
on the ground of military necessity. They have been 
relocated in agricultural colonies which are administered 
by a civilian agency, the War Relocation Authority. 

Many of the Japanese Americans may wish to remain 
in these centers as a refuge during the war, but a large 
number should be enabled to leave and settle as individ- 
uals or as families in any part of the country except 
prohibited military zones. The first step is to locate 
employment for these people at prevailing wages in the 
community; then come housing, community acceptance 
and fellowship. Information regarding those to be 
released is available through the War Relocation Author- 
ity. 

A Committee on the Reseitlement of Japanese Ameri- 
cans has been organized to represent the Protestant 
churches in assisting to make this program effective. 
It is sponsored by the Federal Council of Churches and 
the Home Missions Council of North America in cooper- 
ation with the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America. In doing everything possille to help these 
Japanese Americans return to the normal avenues of 
\merican life, Christian churches will be demonstrating 
the ideals and purposes essential to true democracy. 


Foreign Missions and the War Emergency 


1. Dislocation of Missionary Personnel. Practically all 
American missionaries in Japanese-occupied areas with the 
exception of the Philippines will soon be back in America. 
The limitations of transportation have interfered with 
missionaries reaching countries still open. The Committee 
on Fast Asia of the Foreign Missions Conference has 
focussed on the planning and administration of the com- 
bined efforts of the Boards in matters of repatriation, 
relations with government, transmission of funds, ex- 
change of information, etc. A Committee on Passports 
and Transportation has greatly assisted in enabling mis- 
sionaries to reach essential fields of service. 

2. Destruction of Mission Property. This has raised 
problems that can be settled only when the war is over. 

3. The Growing Sense of National Unity. This has 
sharpened problems in India, Burma, China and Japan. 
This situation has brought a greater reliance on Christian 
national leaders in all these lands. In China the National 
Christian Council has had to be strengthened, particularly 
in view of the expanding opportunities in West China. 

4. “Frozen Countries.’ In the Philippines, Java, etc., 
we do not know what the situation is but mission work is 
probably at a standstill. 

5. Future Program. Plans are now under way in the 
Foreign Missions Conference for perfecting arrangements 
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for suitable training of missionary personnel in view of 
recent changes. Also steps are being taken to set up a 
study Commission on Missions in the New Age. This will 
provide for desirable coordination of the work of the 
committees dealing with the several areas, such as Africa, 
India, East Asia, the Philippines. 

6. Relief. Missionaries in China particularly and also 
in other countries are doing heroic work in the ministry 
of mercy and relief. Their presence will add greatly to 
the effectiveness and value of whatever reconstruction 
efforts may develop. 

The Bases for a Just and Durable Peace 


The work of The Commission to Study the Bases of a 
Just and Durable Peace has been largely in the following 
areas: (1) Formulation of the basic moral principles 
which must undergird the structure of tomorrow's world. 
Such a formulation is embodied in the Statement of Guid- 
ing Principles adopted by the Commission and endorsed 
at the National Study Conference in Delaware, Ohio, 
March, 1942. (2) Securing of an enlightened Christian 
public opinion on the issues which will confront the post- 
war world. Through its publications it has provided 
materials for study and discussion which have been widely 
used in the churches. Through conferences in many parts 
of the country it has further stimulated this educational 
process, and has been aided throughout by the hearty 
cooperation of denominational agencies. (3) Maintaining 
contacts with similar groups abroad and with Christians 
from other lands now in this country. Through personal 
observation by staff members of the work of the British 
Commission on International Friendship and Social Re- 
sponsibility, and by the reprinting of publications of that 
body, our Commission has endeavored to make known to 
the American churches the thinking of our fellow Chris- 
tians in Great Britain. Profitable relationships have also 
been maintained with the Canadian Commission on 
Church, Nation and World Order, with the Study Depart- 
ment of the World Council of Churches, and with indi- 
vidual Christian leaders abroad. (4) Establishing informal 
contacts with responsible government agencies, with a 
view to interpreting the mind of the churches on post-war 
problems. 

Camp and Defense Communities 

Christian ministry in war and defense communities is 
directed to people who are experiencing sudden drastic 
change in their mode of living. It must supply three 
types of service. (1) Attitudes of older residents, to 
whom the changes mean social dislocation, housing pres- 
sure, crowding and increased tempo, must be modified 
by understanding and interpretation of the new social 
forces. (2) Churches and homes must offer hospitality 
to men and women in uniform on leave, officers’ families 
and civilians attracted to camp communities. (3) A mis- 
sionary spirit is needed for adequate service to war in- 
dustrial workers. These are of two types. First, there 
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are the temporary construction workers who invade the 
community before its resources are marshalled. They 
are frequently separated from their families, live on 
wheels or in rented rooms or commute long distances, 
Secondly, there are the permanent workers operating or 
servicing war industries. These are scattered through 
the community or live in adjacent trailer camps or hous. 
ing units, often distant from established churches. War 
industries operate 24 hours a day. One social worker 
has said: “In a three-shift community one-shift recreation 
will not do.” Nor will a one-shift religion do. Worship 
services, social events, personal ministry, all must be taken 
to the workers where they are and at hours when they 
can attend. 

Cooperation between churches is essential; the church 
worker who serves these people must act for the whole 
church since they belong to all sects. Cooperation is 
further essential for channeling church relations with 
community services and organizations and for developing 
these. Just as important is cooperation with community 
services and use of community resources. The National 
Board of the YMCA has indicated its readiness to co- 
operate with the churches and successful examples of 
such activity may be found in Louisville, Ky., Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and Waukegan, III. 

Resources found in the church itself are: (1) the 
home church, which can use the mail bag as a means of 
Christian grace; (2) the chaplain, who goes wherever his 
outfit goes and whose hand needs strengthening; (3) 
churches in camps, which can give parties, open social 
rooms, encourage participation in worship, in the church 
school, etc., and provide home entertainment (some have 
even provided weekend lodgings to men on leave); and 
(4) the USO, whose agreement with the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency states one of its purposes to be the furthering 
of the religious, spiritual life of the men and women in 
the armed services and defense industries. Most church 
denominations now have special committees for this type 
of service, and interdenominational agencies include the 
following: General Commission on Army and Navy Chap- 
lains, Christian Commission for Camp and Defense Com- 
munities, Committee on the Conscientious Objector, Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relief Appeals through the Churches, 
Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace, Committee on Aliens and Prisoners of War, and 
the Service Men’s Christian League. Helpful literature 
for use of workers in this field is available from the 
Christian Commission for Camp and Defense Communi- 
ties. 


The agencies referred to may be addressed at 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., except the General Commis- 
sion on Army and Navy Chaplains, 1137 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C., and the Foreign Missions 
& — which is at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Y. 


Give INFORMATION SERVICE for Christmas 


To your sons, brothers and friends, church members and students in the armed forces. Their votes 
will build our future world. GET FACTS TO THEM NOW. 


O $2.00 Regular 10 months’ subscription. 
OO =+1.00 Introductory 7 months’ subscription. 


O =1.00 Each subscription in a group of 10. 
(Separately addressed) 


enclosed. 


Bill me later. 
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